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deviation, nor to permit the smallest compromise. As
a result, the Church encouraged a policy of isolation
as the best safeguard against the stubborn invasion of
doctrines judged heretical, and the cure continued to
be, in each parish, as under the French, the leader
whose words must never be doubted. The parish
remained the source and centre of the social as well as
the religious life, as it was of the national and indeed
of the economic life. No matter what else the eccle-
siastical authority might be reproached with, it
assured the survival of a people, small in number, and
encompassed its growth during a century and a half.
There is occasion neither for surprise nor distress in
the fact that the Church always opposed measures
which, under the pretext of spreading throughout the
country the benefits of education, aimed at bringing
Canadian Catholics gradually into so-called non-
sectarian schools which were in reality Anglo-
Protestant. It was better, or so they thought, to
remain in ignorance and to turn their backs on such
organizations as the Royal Institute whose more or
less declared object, under the name of scientific pro-
gress, was to anglicize the Canadians, than to sacrifice
faith and language. At that period, as later and even
today, the Catholic religion and the French language
were not to be separated. The latter assured the pro-
tection of the former, while religion, in its turn, was
the guardian of the language.

This did not mean that the religious leaders and,
after 1791, the political leaders of the Canadians did
not understand the need for education and did nothing
to give their parishioners or their constituents the
schools they needed. It would be both unjust and